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PREFACE 

John Kennedy wrote: "The contribution of immigrants can be seen in every aspea of our national life. We see it in 
religion, in politics, in biisiness, in the arts, in education, even in athletics and in entenainment There is no pan of our 
nation that has not been touched by our immigrait background. Everywhere immigrants have enriched and 
strengthened the fabric of American life. As Walt Whitman said, 
The^ Slates are the amplest poem, ^ 
Here is not merely a nation but 
a teeming Nation of natiors," 
The board and administration of the Central Susquehanna Interu^x^diate Unit remembered this nation's rich and 
diverse heritage when the United States I^panment of Education approached us in August 1980 and asked that the 
% CSIU operate the Adult School for Cuban Refugees at Fon Indiartown Gap, Pennsylvania, Acting upon the recom- 
mendation of the intermediate unit's administration, the board voted unanimously August 20 to undertake the 
education of adult Cuban refugees at the resetdement center 80 miles aw?/. The board acted out of a sense of 
humanitarian and civic obligation, and, as the following report indicates, that decision was a good one. 

Negotiations with USED began the day following the board's action, and within ten days. Army barracks had been 
converted into school buildings and classrooms, teaching staff had been selected and trained, curriculum development 
and material ordering were well underway, and testing and teaching of adult Cuban refugees had begun. The report 
which follows describes the history and aaivities of the Adult ScJmk^I for Cuban Refugees at Fort Indiantown Gap, 
Pennsylvania, It relates what was done and why, what worked and what did not, and offers evaluative data and 
recommendations for future programs. The report is divided into three volumes. The fir^t includes an executive 
summary and the actual final report on the Adult School for Cuban Refugees, operated by the CSIU under USED 
contract number 3(X)8007I3. It includes a variety of appendices, including Appendix P, which is bound separately and 
includes individual student information as required by the CSIU's contract; this appendix is presented only to the 
USED, The second volume is an evaluation report, prepared by James Shaner. The third volume is prepared in a format 
to permit easv copying and includes a variety of instructional materials developed by staff of the program. 

The Adult Schcx>l for Cuban Refugees worked because of the people who devoted their efforts to it — adminis- 
trators, teachers, aides, secretaries, and a host of unsung support staff who worked beyond the scope of their normal jobs 
so (hat this program would be a success. This re^ o^rt is dedicated to all m and to the spirit which brought the Cuban 
refugees to this country — the same spirit w nich brought so many ear, ^ .aves of immigrants and which will, no doubt, 
bring others in the vears to come. For all of us who had the privilege to be associated with this extraordinary effort and 
our extraordinary c()lleagues. this will be remembered as a challenging, exciting, rewarding epis<xle in our careers. 

Robert E. Feir 

(!SIL Assistant Executive Director 
Superintendent, Adult Schcx)! 

NovembtM- 
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ADULT SCHOOL FOR 
CUBAN REFUGEES 

Project Evaluation Report 



ABSTRACT 

The Adult School for Cuban Refugees, operated by the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit* supplied services 
to approximately 1 ,200 Cuban refugee student^ in the six weeks of its operation at Fort Indiantown Gap. Pennsylvania. 
The program offered basic oral English classes to adults ranging in age from 1 8 to 8 1 years. The classes were estabitshed 
within the confines of the military installation at Fort Indiantown Gap. Army barracks constructed during World War II 
were used for classrooms. 

The students entered classes with a wide range of English proficiency. Some students spoke no English, while a small 
number had an advanced understandingof En^h. Only one living areahad coeducational cbsses* The female students 
never comprised more than 5 percent of the total student population. The females were quickely sponsored out through 
the volunteer agerunes early in the program, leaving the student population predominantly male. 

The goals for this shon term educational pro^ct consisted of teaching oral English and providing for the 
acculturation of the Cuban students to the American way of life. 

The goal of teaching oral English has been met. Students advanced rapidly in their ability to speak and understand 
English. Pre-post testing revealed a large gain in student English proficienc; . 

The goal of teaching basic life skills for the acculturation to the American society has been met. With the limitations 
placed upon the teachers and aides from the controlled environment, a basic understanding of the American way of life 
has developed. The students learned rapidly about American society and were eager to explore for themselves beyond 
the confines of Fort Indiantown Gap. 
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Adult School for Cuban Refugees 
Project Evaluation Report 

L Project Description 

PROGRAM OVERVIEW 

The Aduk School for Cuban Refugees supplied services to approximately 1,200 refugee students at Fort Indian- 
town Gap. Pennsylvania. This program was operated by the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit of Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. The program was located within the confmes of the military insuUation at Fon Indiantown Gap, 
Thirty-seven classrooms were established in wockI frame barracks built during World War II. 

The classes provided groups of 10 to 25 students with instruction from 8 a.m. to 1 1 a.m. and from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m., 
Monday through Saturday. A few classes also were organized for evening instruction to meet the needs of those students 
who worked an the post during the day. Each class had a teacher and usually two teacher aides. 

The teachers and aides provided group instruction and individual tutoring in oral English and acculturanon to the 
.American society. Table I shows the breakdown of faculty and staff involved in the Adult School program. 



Table I 








Sex 


Cenificaies 




Degrees 






Bilingual 




TotaJs 


M 


F 


PA 


Other 


DR 


MA 


BA 


ESL 


Spanish 


Administrators 


4 


3 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Teachers 


35 


14 


21 


29 


2 


2 


17 


16 


17 


17 


Aides 


61 


17 


44 


20 


3 


1 


3 


89 


23 


26 


Secretaries 


4 




4 










1 






Total: 


104 


34 


70 


50 


6 


4 


22 


57 


42 


44 


Teachers/Aide. 


96 


31 


65 


49 


5 


3 


20 


56 


40 


43 



PROJECT GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The goals of the Adult School for Cuban Refugees were to teach oral English and to provide accuhuration to the 
American wav of life. S< reening of students for English proficiency was provided bv 'he use of the English as a Second 
l^t)guage Oral Assessment (ESLOA) instrument (Literacy Volunteers of America. Inc.. Revised Edition. 1980). The 
instructional program, with its concentration pn the development of speaking and listening skills, utilized the ESLOA as 
a pre- and pcm-testing device to determine the development of these skills and the degree to which the program 
objectives were met. Further program evaluation was earned out by participant-observer or responsive evaluation. 
Another evaluation was performed midway through the program. (See Ringler Repon. .\ppendix A.) 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS 

Initiallv. adults who were heads of households were given priority for assignment to classes- Education was tiot 
a)mpulM)rv tor the ( .uban students; thev attended classes on their ov* n volition. Minor children were not enrolled in the 
.\dult S< h(H)l program, as their educational needs were addressed bv another program. Each student had ecjual access to 
small group and tutorial instruction within the dailv classroom schedule. 



IL Evaluation Design 

PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

The evaluation design was cx^nstructed to provide data for program managers and documentation For f uture use. 
The evaluation design used event documentation, attitude surveys, and pre- and post-testing comparisons of student 
progress. 

The event documentation and surveys were oriented toward the program's activities, rather than solely to its goals. 
These procedures provided an understanding which emphasized particular activities and experiential knowledge. This 
"emergent"" type of evaluation had as its purpose the following: 

1 . to dcKument events: 

2. to record sti^ent change; 

3. to detect instructional vitaJity and cyclic pa'tems: 

4. to aid administrative decision making; 

5. to facilitate corrective aaion; i.-,d, 

6. to increase administrative understanding of teaching and learning under the conditions present ac Fan 
Indiantown Cap. 

The pnxredures used to carry out this emergent evaluation were to participate and observe in^lepth the classroom 
interaction and total environment. The following general guidelines were used: 

1. isolate instances and issues; 

2. look at sequences: 

3. select special instances to observe new techniques, equipment, etc.; 

4. observe, participate, interview, record; 

5. find patterns, sort material and information: 

6. validate observations through cross-checking; and 
7 write case studies and other reports. 

.\long with these efforts, a teacher attitude inventory was deve! >ped from the issues that emerged in the responsive 
evaluation. This inventory is based on a five point Likert-type scale which indicates the teachers' attitudes toward the 
Adult School. The Likert-type scale is based on a carefullv selected number of positive and negative items about an 
attitude object. In responding to these items, subjects indicate whether they stronglv agree, agree, are undecided, 
disagree, or stronglv disagree. In this instance, the attitude assessed was 'teaching in the .Adult School at Fort 
Indiantown Ciap." 

English as a Second Language Oral Assessment Test was administered to students as a pre- and {xjst-testing device 
to determine their progress and the success of the progiam in achieving its goal of leaching oral English. 

The ESLOA assesses the student's ability to speak and understand English on four separate levels, with each 
successive level indicating greater understanding of spoken English, as follows: 

Level 1 : Designed to test auditory comprehension by identification of sj>ecific vocabiilarv items. The student may 
answer verbaUv or point to the piaure in the test btx-^klet. 

level 2: Designed to test basic survival v(Kabular\ and elementarv English structure with oral responses required. 

Level 3: Retjuires the transformation of positive statements to questions with responses in complete sentences. 

Level 4. Requires the formation of past and future tenses and responds to questions in the conditional tense. 
Responses in complete English sentences expected wi^h twr> or three sentence res{>oiises encouraged. 

Another rese^irch question tested was w hether any student achievement differences resulted from bein« taught bv 
teachers with proficiency in Spanish as opposed to those who spoke no Spanish. 

The follovving null-hvpotheses were tested: 

Hi Ni) differences exist between students' spoken English proficency as a result of classes taught, bv Spanish 

speaking as opposed to non-Spanish speaking teachers and aides 
H: No differences exist between students and non-students :n their profu iencv in spoken Kn^lish^ 
H:? No differences exist between students w ho regxilarlv attend class and those who irregularly attend class , »n their 

proficiency in oral English. 

A random sample of 350 students were selected for post-testioj^ from theorii^tnal test {K)pulaiion of 1 .200 students. 
The ESLC).\ post-test was admmistered to the randomlv selected group five weeks after the pre-tcst, \ small group of 
students v% ho were administered the ESLO.A pre-test and then did not attend class were also re-tested approximately fiv e 
weeks later 
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At the time of administrauon of the posc-cesting, the attendance level of the students was recorded according to the 
foiiowing guidelines: 

Attendance Level 1 = student present in class 0 to 24 percent: 
Attendance Level 2 student present in class 25 to 49 percent; 
AttendaiKze Level 3 = student present in class 50 to 74 percent: and 
Attendance Level 4 student present in class 75 to 100 percent. 
To test the hypothef^s, a T-test for two independent samples was utilized. 



III. Data Presentation and Analysis 

EMERGENT EVALUATION 

The Adult School had as its broad goals to teach oral English and acculturation or basic life skills. These goals have 
been met most adequately. The emergent evaluation alkxrated a large amount of time to ot^rvtng the program. The 
first three weeks of the total four weeks were spent in the classroom. The following portrayals center lund the 
environment, teachers, students, supervisors, administrators, facilities, materials and other agencies. 

Environment/ faciliiies 

The physical environment of this program consisted of World War II barracks. In comparison with public schools, 
their appearance was quite bleak and stark. The walls were all painted institutional "eye easing * green that had longsince 
faded, chipped and peeled. 

Some classrooms had inadequate lighting, while others had no elearicity. Individual desk^hairs were not available 
for^ students. Rather, they sat on steel folding chairs, on benches, or at picnic tables that were brought indoors for the 
classrooms. 

Several classrooms had broken windows and doors that would not close- Only one classroom had heat: rhe others 
remained cold. In the early Sepiember and October mornings, the chill in the classrooms was all-pervasive. The students 
ofter entered the classrooms bundled in the blankets issued to them by the Army to stave off the chill. 

The classrooms were located within '"areas" of the military installation. Area 5 was the only area to house families 
and single females. Consequently this area was the only area with females in the classrooms. 

The exteriors of the classrooms were identical — white barracks with green trim and green shingle roofs. Spme 
classes were inone'Siory buildings, others in two-story buildings. Between the classrooms were barren areas andjdirt 
streets. Grass was at a premium,^ Dust constantly intruded into everything. On the few days of rain the dust was 
transformed into a mud film that was tracked throughout the bare pine floors of the classrooms. 

The perimeter surrounding each area was defined by concenina wire with razor sharp spines. In some areas it was 
used to keep "bad people * in while in other areas it was used to keep "bad people ' out. The perimeters were dotted 
periodically with little wooden sentry huts, where the Military Police stationed themselves to maintain perimeter 
security. 

Within the areas, there was generally a frenzy of activity — Cubans milling around talking and shouting while the 
ever present Federal Proteaive Service patrolled in cars. The Cubans referred to the FPS as "blue shirts" and generally 
gave wide berth to these agenrs. The blue shins had arrest power within the areas and had on occasion removed Cuban 
offenders to the detention center in .Area I. 

From loud-speakers fixed to the top of barracks, attached to jeeps and hand held, came a constant barrage of names 
of Cubans being called for spons'>r interv iews and general information. It seemed that, from every barracks window, 
there came at full volume, a radio or stereo that had been played so loud the r leakers were broken and ragged. All of this 
roar was added to bv the constant flights of Army helicopters flying over tne areas to land at the nearbv air field. 

In each area an .American flag flew over one building, the command post for the Army. The .\rmv was in charge of 
the operation of the area. Its presence and continual cooperation was a definite asset to the operation of the program, 
I he .\rmv maintained all the barracks and other buildings not in use bv other agencies. 

Tf'fU'hfrs 

At 7:30 a.m. Monday through Saturday, 100 people gathered in the Fort Indiantown Gap administrative office of 
the Central Susquehanna Intermediate Unit, which ran the Adult Schawl for Cuban Refugees. Thev came with arms^ 
bulging with materials thev had developed, borrowed and begged. Some of these people were aides and some were 
teachers, but the distinction w as really quite blurred. Often, the only way to tetl the different e w;ls to read th^-ir name tags 
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H hkh jdenttffed their position. There was no typical'' teacher. Some were Wack, some white, sonnc Hispanic and ail wettf 
eager and dedicated to the education of the refugees in an unusual teaching situation. Some were wearing jeans and 
running shoes while others were more formally attired. They all had in common a spark or a special caring that entitled 
them to be called by their Cuban students an especially friemily term, "teacher/* 

After 'signing in,*" the morning announcements were made. The chatter before and after the announcements was a 
sign of the teachers* exuberance. 

Perhaps most remarkaUe was the fact that thb highly professional staff, which proved also to be highly successful 
was assembled in less than two weeks. 

By 8:00 a.m., the teachers and aides drove or walked to their classnx>ms through Army sentry posts in five different 
areas. 

Since the Adult School did not have compulsory education, on chilly mornings onlv a few students would appear at 8 
a.m. As the day warmed, so did the Cubans, and they appeared one by one at the classroom doorway. Undaunted by this 
constant trickle of students into the classroom, being greeted ak3ud by friends, the teachers continued their work. 
Usuallv bv 9 a.m. the studenti were actively engaged in classroom aaivities. 

Teachers were free to use the methods they determined as best for them. A wide variety of teaching methods and 
skills were demonstrated in all of the classrooms, with English the predominant language spoken. This gave the Cuban 
students the opportunity to listen and then imitate the sounds they heard. The emphasis placed on oral English 
facilitated the rapid transition of the students to be able to hold ^5ur>ivar* conversations within a short period of time. 

The teachers focused the classroom content on greetings and farewells, numbers, colcrs, useful questions, telling 
time, davs of the week, months of the year, seasons of the year, clothing, pans of the b<xly. parts of a house, (oods, verbs 
and prepositions. All of this was used as a base for learning vocabulary. Once a basic vocabulary' was learned, the 
conversations centered around future employment, life in the Cnited States, reasons for punaualitv, using the 
telephone, and a myriad of other subjects. 

The program's success in teaching oral ^nglish can be attributed directly to the teachers and indirecdv to the 
administratis' n for their suff selection. The success of the acailturation goal relates directly to the success of the oral 
English goal. Through learning English, the iilcculturation process was implemented. 

Geography was taught through the use or United States and world maps. Teacheis used flash cards, verbal drill, 
cut-out silhouettes of states and countries, and lectures. 

Government and U.S. history were taught^ through discussions of even thing from how the Cubans arrived at Fon 
Indiantown Gap through the purposes of the elect4||al college. Classroom discussions were quite incriguing when the 
Cuban students made their own comparisons between the United States and Cuban governments. 

Each dav the teacher would first, in large group, review the previous less<in covered and then introduce new 
material. Then the class would be divided into smaller groups to concentrate on practicing conversation. At the end of 
this perKxi the class was usuallv re-assemWed into a large group, and a review and summary of the morning or afternoon 
was made. Each teacher and aide used different systems, but this was the general pattern. 

There were frequently loud outbursts of Spanish among the students. Each teacher and aide developed wavs to deal 
f^) with this — usually by encouraging the students to express themselves in English. Some teachers and aides spoke no 
Spanish, so the struggle for understanding was intense. These teachers and aides quicklv found the wavs most 
prfKiuctive to convev the concepts thev were teaching. 

The teachers and aides were faced with constant interruptions internallv and from sources external to the 
classnwm. Internal interruptions came from students excited over si)mething new. Cubans wandering in to speak with 
friends, local and national news media services, the Federal Protective Service just checking in, program evaluaton and 
^^^dministrative personnel. The teachers and aides quickly became used to these intrusions and «H)k advantage of the 
newcomers to introduce their students, giving them additional practice in conversaiional English. 

External interruptions came< frequentiv when other agencies sponsored an event without c<w>rdtnation wid. the 
.Adult Sihool, Entertainment events were scheduled during scho<3l hours to appeal ro those 65 percent <?f the Cubans 
who did not attend classes. Musical groups, boxing matches, and the opening of a roller skating rink next d4X>r to a 
clas.^n)om were among the external factors causing interruptions of classes. 

Periodic moving of classrooms to other buildings was disruptive but not to the extent that might Ixr expec ted. When 
nioves mcurred. ;he teachers were well seasoned and met them with affirmative behavior. This decreased the disriip- 
tivcness of the situation and allowed for relativelv smooth transitions to occur. 

The teachers and aides transformed run-down barracks intoclassnxims. Each teacher and aide dev eloped posters, 
brought in clippings, p4)tted plants and evervthing imagitiable to transpose the bleakness of tht^ barracks to an oasis for 
learning. 
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The exuberance of ail the people in this educational endeavor compensated for the frustrations of the situation*^ 
The slulb and morale of the faculty were direcdy responsible for the flow of educatbn that occurred in an almost 
impossible situation. 

Students 

The chill in the room was the kind that made teachers and aides wish they had worn their tunleneck sweaters after 
all. It was 8 a.m., and the sun was not quite high enough to peek through the diny windows. Two Cubans were huddled 
in the comer, wrapped in blankets. N<h used to the climate, the chill for them was a new experience. 

The door nith the broken g^ass banged open at 8: 13 a.m. and through the portal bounced Ramon^ a tall, thin and 
attraaive man df 25 years* wearing a blue T-shirt, brown trousers and shower shoes, Ramon was oblivious to the cold, as 
he addressed his teachers stowly with, **Good morning, teacher."" He had a bold smik and was ready to study English. 
Purposefully he opened his notebook and textbook and waited for his teacher or aide to begin the lesson* The 
conversation in English was sk>w with much repedtton, but Ramon coped well with the frustration of speaking and 
listening to a diffkrult language with many ambiguities. 

By 8:30 a*m., other students entered the dassroom. £ach student greeted the teacher, aide and classmates, usually 
interrupting the teaching in progress* In a short time the stfihSrnts were eagerly involved in the teaming process. 

Outbursts in Spanish were common. One student would try to explain to another the concept under discussion. At 
times the roar in the classroom overwhelmed the teachers and aides, but they seemed to sense that even in this chaos of 
loud chatter learning was taking place. With the insistv.^ce of teachers and aides, this chatter changed from Spanish to 
English over the weeks. 

The students praaiced oral English in and out of the classroom. At first they merely repeated the sounds but later 
developed understanding and took great delight in playing with English words. They would develop sen ences and 
provide new twists. Often they would be incorrea, but through gentle coaxing they would continue to explore until they 
communicated their ideas in English. 

Mispronounciation was often met with peals of laughter from all people in the classrootr. Students teased students, 
teachers and aides teased students, and students teased teachers and aides. From their common mistakes and resulting 
laughter, the embarrassment of being wrong was diminished, and the students became even more active. 

There were no external boundaries to the classrooms. On the steps, in the <itreet and in the general compound, 
teaching and learning was occurring often with an advanced student ♦^t the center of the teaching. 

The students attended class regularly with adesire to leam oral English and anything else being offered. It was quite 
clear they were learning. Many students, during a two-week period, went from no English to being able to introduce 
thcmselv s and their friends, tell time, identify body parts, county money and many other survival skills. With this basic 
learning came understanding and insight about their condition within the camp and an understanding that the 
likelihcxKi of being sponsored out increased with their increased knowledge of En^ish. 

The Cubans were vi r>' courteous, fiNendly and gentle. The teachers became quite close to their students. This close 
relationship added to the momentum of the teaming and was the basis for the dramatk progress of * students. 

The students dealt daily with the frustrations of living behind the wire in a confined area. The frustration of seeing 
the camp population dwindle when people around were being s(K)nsored out added to a feelingor mood of depression- 

Teachers and aides were wonstantlv asked by the students to act as sponsors. This did occur, and approximately 30 
Cuban students were sponsored bv teachers and aides. 

Even with the problems generated bv the situation, the students learned oral English and gained impt>rtant insights 
into the .American wav of life. 

Jdm{nhtrath>n 

The administration took the role of providing and co4>rdEnating services for the leMKt'^-recogiu/ing the special 
qualities of each teacher and aide and allowing them the freedom to use their skills itidiviouhllv to accomplish the 
program goals. 

At e% erv (xcasion. the administration assisted teachers and aides. A c<x>king class was established in one of the mess 
halls at the request of three teachers and aides. With the support of administration, the path was cleared and the class 
came into existence with the additional help of the Army. The class was a highly successful endeavor made possible onlv 
bv the cooperation of the administration with other agencies and with the facultv. 

Formally, there was an administrative hierarchy that other agencies' representatives could use. Within the .\dult 
Scho<»l ^vstem, clearly defined but informal channels were quickly established. 
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Sufietvision 

The coordination of the teaching in each of the areas nas the responsibility of the superxisons. These people 
performed a wide variety of tasks. They procured classrooms, students, benches, materiah. eJectricitv, light bulbs and 
anything neressary to keep the classrooms functioning smoothlv, Thev provided moral support for teachers, aides and 
students. 

The supervisors ensured that teachers received the necessary administrative information and appropriate 
educational materials. They continually visited ciassrcx>ms in their assigned areas to maintain high visibility and 
accessibility. Thb enabled problems to be resolved faster and^ kept the system in continuous moven^ent, with a constant 
flow of information. 

MateriaLi 

At first, the teachers asked for curriculum materials to assist them in teaching oral Eng^sh It quickly became 
obvious that few materials for teaching oral English were readily available. Teachers were forced to develop their own 
oral English curriculum and a system to share materials with their colleagues. The variety and quality of materials 
demonstrates the teachers* ingenuity. 

Agencies ' 

I Red Cross 

The Red Cross provided a much-needed service to the Cuban refugees. At times, this highly visible and laudible 
ser\ice conflicted with the goals of the education program, Cxjmpetition sometimes existed between this group s 
activities and the Adult School program. The establishment of entertainment programs conflicting with the classes 
implied to some of the students that in the United States enteaainment is as important xis learning to speak English. 

Army 

The Army eagerly acted as a support system for the educational program. The niilitarv was called to assist in 
obtaining classrooms and acted with the greatest speed. The new classrooms were cleaned and the buildings turned over 
to the educatbn unit without dela^, 

Armv personnel enhanced the success of the program, bv maintaming the areas and in maintaining the perimi iV , 
Militarv commanders in areas where classes were held were interv iewed upon the termination of the ,Adult Sc ^oi>l. 
Their comments fcKused on the positive differences the Adult School had on the areas' population as the weeks passed, 
Thev noticed an increase in the use of English and a decrease in confusion and depression. Thev suggested that the 
Adult School should have started in May upon the arrival of the refugees and that, at thai time, the Adult Sch<H>l should 
have implementctl a vcKational education program. 
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Teacher Attitude Inventory 

From the emergent evaluation, issues were identtfufd and later adapted into a 15-question Teacher Attitude 
Iinentory. The anonvmous attitude inventorv was administered at the end of the Adult Schcx)!. Seventy-four (n»74) 
teachers and aides responded. (See Appendix B for leacher Attitude Inventory.) 

Each question has been graphed to display the percentages of teachers* and aides* responses in each of the five 
categories. (See figures 1-15.) 



QUESTION I 

« 

The communication between the teacher and aides w^s,#««sr rut live. 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



LNCERTAIN 



A(;ree 



SI RONGLY 
A(.REE 



□ 
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Figure 1 

The c<ininiunkation becueefi teachers and aides was quite effective (W percent agreed or scronglv agreed), confusing 
chc issue ot (earn teaching Ncrsus teacher and aide teaching (see (juestion 8>. 
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QUESTION 2 ^ 
Comcanc individualization of instruction was required lo teach the Cuban refugee students. 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



UNCERTAIN 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



[ 



\ 
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PERCENT 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 43 50 55 60 65 70 75 80 85 90 95 100 

Figure 2 

Many different English proficiency levels developed in each classroom as students learned at different rates. There was 
slighdy more agreement to this statement than disagreement which pertiaps is indicative of the wide variety of teaching 
method«< and the degree of individual attention given to students. 



QUESTION 3 

Knowledge of adult education is' essential to working productively with Cubiin refugee students. 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DIS.AGREE 



UNCERTAIN 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
ACiREF 



□ 
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Figure 3 v 

Nearly equal numbers of staff agree and disagree about the need for knowledge of adult education in working 
^ nroductively with the students. This perhaps is a refleaion of the diverse backgrounds of the teachers. Their teaching 
]^|^(]]xperiences ranged from elementary' schooi teaching through coUege teaching. 



QUESTION 4 

The supcrvisbn given met most classroom needs. 



STRONGLY 
DISAGfeEE 



DISAGREE 



UNCERTAIN 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 
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Figure 4 

Thb statement became an emergent issue by ihe demands placed on supervisors by the teachers and aides. The 72 
percent response in the agree category and 14 percent in the strongly agree category reflect satisfaction %vith the 
supervision that was given in a difficult situation. 



QUESTION 5 

There was a constant feeling of confusion about the purpose of this educational project. 

STRONGLY 
DISAGREE. 




DI*>AGRf E 



I NCEKI AIN 



.u;ree 
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Figure 5 

This question is a reflection of the decentralization of administrative control to each classroom. Teachers commented 
about the lack t>f direction, but their responses indicated they were generally comfortal)le with the decentralization, 
O ^parcndy teachers and aides found their own purposes, 
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QUESTION 6 

Mc^re administrative directions were needed to assist in daily lesst>n planning. 



STRONOLV 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



INCERTAIN 



A(;REt 
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AGREE 
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Figure 6 

This questian is juxtaposed to question 5. The teachers felt strongly in favor of the system allowing the control to be 
concentrated in the classroom and not in the administrative office. 



QUESTION 7 

There is little difference between teaching the Cuban refugees and elementary school children. 



STR()NC;i.V 
DISAGREE 



disa(;ree 



UNCERIAIN 



AGRFE 
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Figure 7 

There was a tendency for some teachers and aides to treat their students not as adults but as children. This statement 
Q 'sarlv establishes that the teachers and aides did see the differences and viewed their student audience as other than 
ERLCiildren. ^ ^ 



QUESTION 8 

Team teaching would have been bef»cr than the teacher and aide svstem. 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 
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AGREE 
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Figure 8 

ichin^ was often a "coffee break" discussion. The wide spread in the response categories possibly reflects the 
high q^lifications of the teaching staff. Some aides were cenified teachers with masters degrees and varying amounts of 
classroom teaching experience. In almost all situations, the teachers and aides worked smoothly as indicated by the 
agreement responses to question i. There was often no distinction between the teachers and aides in the classroom, 
which gave a team teaching appearance. 



QUESTION 9 

The in-ser\'tce training "Articulation of Sounds in the English Language" was beneficial. 



STRt)N(iI.V 
DIS.AGRFE 
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Figure 9 

The teachers and aides disagreed thac the in-service education was beneficial. From the responsive evaluation and 
gp^^erv tews, the teachers and aides fek that the training came too late in the program (o be of great benefit. 



QUESTION 10 

The adult education program for Cuban refugees should have been mandatory. 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 
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AGREE 
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Figure 10 

Much concern was generated by the teachers and aides about student attendance. This quesfon attempted to determine 
if the teachers and aides would like to have seen mandatory attendance. Reactions to this statement are primarily 
negative but the poor construction of the statement probably negates its valWity. 



QUESTION 11 

Speaking Spanish has been or would have been beneficial in teaching the Cuban refugee students. 



STRONGLY 
DLS.AGREE 
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Figure 11 

\Oue*tion 1 1 rcveaU strong agreement as to the benefit of speaking Spanish in teaching the Cuban r^^fugees. Thi$ 
Q -Kitement is revealing, but would have been more discriminating if followed inouiring if speaking Spanish was 
ER^C*^"^^^ in teaching the Cuban refugees, or if the respondent was Spanish speaki^|^ 



QUESTION 12 

Teaching in the adult education program has been perM>nally rewarding. 

STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 

DISAGREE 



CNCERTAIN 



AGREE 



stron(;ly 

AGREE 
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Figure 12 \ 

Each tekher and aide revealed satisf^ctibn in teaching the'Cubah refugees by the lack of undecided and disagreement 
resp>nses to this statement. The rewards for teaching apparently were quite high, as demonstrated by the 86 percent 
response in the strongly agree category. 



QUESTION 13 

M\' ;xrrsonal goals for this educational program have been met. 
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Figure 13 



The spread in all responst* categories probabN indicates that some thought u aj> given to personal goals. The conscienti* 
ousness and professional integrity of the teachers and aides is denunvtrated bv the lack of unanimifv of response, even 
though 47 percent of the responses fell in the agree categon , and 42 percent fell in the strongly agree category , It was 
apparein and reflected in the responses to this statement that expectations of teachers and aides tor thetnseU es were 
j^j^Q^h, as were their expeitations for their students. 



QL'ESTION 14 

The admini!«tration and staff of the adult education program liave been ven helpful. 

STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 
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AGREE 
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Figure 14 

Uirge percentages of agi eement and strong agreement to this statement give credence to the v labilitv of the professional 
relationships established among the administration, the teachers, and the aides. 



QL'ESTION 15 

The Arnn has been helpful in giving assistance to the adult education program. 



srR()N(;LV 

DISAGREE 
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Figure 13 

Q ^ scu though minor in itation* emerged between teachers and aideii and the Armv, the 63 }>ercent agreement and ?>tr<mg 
lERJ^Cg''^*?"^^^^^ ^'^i* statement reflects che cooperation and overall effective management bv the Armv, 
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That f>an ot the Teacher Attiuidc Inventon asking tor suggestions and recommendations proved to be ot limited 
value. Forewarning about this pan to those responding and allowing more time might hkve vielded better rr^ults. 

The results generally stated that the Adu»t School should have been started earlier and a|greater emphasis placed on 
\<Kational educ ition and skills development. \ 

1 eachers and aides expressed their pleasure and gratitude for the personallv fulfilling teaching experience, 

PRE- POST-TESTING EV ALUATION 

\ 
\ 

To determine the progre .s of the students involved in the Adult Schcx>l for Cuban Refugegjjw a pre- and post-testing 
with the English as a Second Language Oral Assessment (ESLOA) test was used. The ESLOA was administered as a 
diagnostic device for all incoming students. It assesses the student's ability to speak and understand English on four 
separate levels, w ith each level indicating greater understanding of spoken English, as described previously. 

The pre-test information rev ealed that 67 percent of the 1 ,200 students tested were at Level L 27 percent at Level IL 
S percent at Level III. and 3 percent at Level IV', 

The post-testing occurred five weeks later. A random selection of 350 students for post-testing was inken from those 
remaining at I ndiantown Gap of the original 1 ,200 students. The {X)st-test information revealed a dramatic change in all 
of the ESLOA leveU. The students in Level I dropped to 1 1 percent, indicating a movement to higher levels. Level II 
increased to 42 {^rcent. Level lU increased to $2 percent, and Level IV increased to 15 percent, which indicates an 
overall gain in the understanding of spoken English, This is illustrated by Table IL 





Table 11 




ESLOA 






Level 


Pre-'est 


Post-test 


I 




liq 


n 






III 






IV 
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HYPOTHESIS 1: No differences exist l>etvveen students' sfx^ken English proficiency as a result of classes tatight bv 
Spanish speaking as opposed to non-Spanish s|>eakmg teachers and aides 

RESL ITS ASD DISCL SSIOX ^ 

In examini students' pros^ress in classrooms where eitfiei the teachers or aides spoke Spanish 
(n = 9) or the teachers or aides did not speak Spanish (n= 10) no significant differences were found 
u-=2J)37. df= 17. p>.05), 

H^ n)THFSIS 2: No differences exist between students and non-students in their protkienc\ tfi s}>oken English. 

1 his hvpothesis cotild not be tested statisti^allv due to the resulting small nuniKM of n<>n-studcnts 
available tor testing. 

H VF( )THESIS No differences exist between students who regularlv attend class and thi>se who irre^;ularU attend 
( lass, in their proficiency in oral English- 

RESL'LTS .l\D DlSCi'SSIOX 

Ifi (he test of this hvf>othesis» the attendance level was used along with pre- and j)osi-te^t ESLOA 
scores. The attendance levels origifiallv established had to be collapsed into attendance levels 3 and 4 
in-2TS), as t<K) few studeius attended class as irregularly as 30 (>ercent or less of the time. Between 
attendance levels 3 and 4. a high degree of significance was tound indicatitm; the rejection of the 
hvpothesis (t=^.S.(M5y, df=30. p>.01|, This indicates that the mr)re the students attended class the 
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greater was their average gain in oral English. This is a significant indication <>t the success of the- 
program. Since this much difference exists between attendance levels 5 and 4, the scores ot students 
with higher levels of attendance would reflect an even largef gain when compared with the score of 
students with lower or no attendance. 

The average gain tor students in points on the ESLOA for attendance level 4 ^n=« 165) was 30.06 iSD= 13,4), The 
average gain for studentiJ in attendance level 3 (n^ 1 1 3) was 1 9.55 {SD^ 10.32). This coincides with the previous reported 
{kaentage shifts in the pre- and post-testing. 

Due to the lack of time created by the brevity of the total program, the ESLOA was used as a po^t-te^^t. The ESLOA 
po.st-test scores will be inflated due to the closeness of the pre- and post-testing. The ESLOA is not recommended for 
post-testing unless approximately six months have passed since the initial testing. It should be noted that 67 percent of 
the students on the initial testing scored only at Level I and were not exposed to the remaining levels of the test. Thus, 
manv Mudents saw the upper levels of the ESLOA test onlv during the post-test administration, ConseijuentU . even w ith 
the closeness of the pre- and post-testing, the resulting scores are reflective of the actual gain, 

IV. Summary 

\ 

The .Adult Si h(K>l was established in a very short period of time. This task was accomplished through the seasoned 
expertise ot program administrators expertise that also contributed to the continued sm(x>th <jperation of such a large 
educational enterprise. 

The Adult SchcH>l was established to fit into the total operation of the Task Force responsible for the ref^ugce 
rcscttlemem effort. Coals for students were: speaking English, learning about the way of life in the United States and the 
lessening of anxieiv. ' 

The Adult School did have a mid-program slump Morale bo€)sting for teachers and aides moved the program back 
to its pre-slump exuberance. Morning discussions directly focused on the problem, in*'ormal conversations were held 
with teachers ; nd aides to support their activities, and a picnk was planned. All of these effectively countered the 
situation and clearlv allowed the program to continue to grow . 1 o the end, morale w as high and the full effects of this 
were noticed in the classrcx)ms. 

The teachers and aides clearly demonstrated that even under conditions others deemed impossible, ihev could and 
did make the Adult Sih<K)l for Cuban Refugees successful. Cubans attended class regularlv and even several not 
aiiendinij were touched in wavs impossible to evaluate. 

The problems that did emerge often were handled within (he classnH>m. It should t)e noted that even in an 
undertaking as large as the C-uban refugee situation found at Fort Indiantown Gap, relativelv te^v and usuallv minor 
problems emerged, 

Tlie teaching look on special challenges. Teachers were not permitted to use anvthing in the classrcHim that could be 
Used AS in made into a weapon, eliminating manv of the usual ciassrcx)m materials. The creativitv and flexibility of the 
Tcuchef s and aides was demonstrated in the development of classn^mi materials that were usetul tox the oral English 
curniuitnn uhile meeting the stringent criteria imposed on the program. I 

Teacher safeiv w as a reciirrent theme for those other than teaches and aides. In interviews wich teachers and aides, 
not one indicated he or she had felt anv less secure than in other teaching situations. 

The resourcefulness of all personnel in the Adult School made (he program highly productive in a pnentially 
counier-pr<HUuti\e env ironment. 
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Appendix A 



Evaluation ot teaching cffon to teach oral English and the American Culture to Cuban refugees at Indtantown Gap, 

Sept, 25. 1980 

I. Process employed: 

Class visits were made to observe the learning environment af4^ the teachers and their aides at work. 

II. Teacher Behavior: 

Teacher attributes to achieve the goal of te^hing oral English and the American culture were observed. 
This writer identifies the teacher attributes necessary to thb situation as follows. 

1. Teachers must establish an environment conducive to learning. 

2. The teacher is a change agent by directing a change in learning behavior to help the student save time and cosUy 
error by efficiently learning the right material. 

3. Skills in teaching adults are very different from skills used in teaching younger persons. 

t : 4. In addition to knowing the sulgea matter and understanding methods of teaching that subject matter, the 
teacher must be creative and aWe to improvise. 
5. The learning experience for an adult new to our culture must be relevant to his needs to survive in our culture, 
therefore the teacher must related learned behavior to a praaical application. 

in. Findings: 

1 . Learning environment: 

Teachers converted a bleak and negative learning environment into a positive environment by use of charts, 
color photos, and other teaching aids. The liberal use of color managed to^^vercome the starkness of barracks 
walls. 

2. Change of learning behavior: 

Teachers directed learning of language to help students understand what they must know to get along in the 
.\merican Culture, 

Also, the teachers constantly taught the necessary manners for social acceptance into a new and different 
culture. Every opponunity was used to change norms; i.e., promptness on the job. 

3. .\dult education: 

Teachers showed appreciation for the maturity of the students and successfully teach at an adult level. 
Success can be measured by the faa that class attendance is volitional, and the students choose to be there, 

4. Teacher ability to improvise: 

The teachers* greatest demonstrated talent was the ability to improvise. They converted li:nited physical 
facilities into a learning laboratory by using commercial objects; i.e., McDonalds' products, adult games i.e* bingo, 
relating learning experiences to daily occurences i.e. day of the week and calendar date, and employing factors 
that compete with learning to teach language i.e, the room is hot or the nx>m is cold. 
Practical application of learned behavior: 

Teachers alwavs related a learned experience to a practical need; i.e.. the puppet show demonstrated how 
important language is to buying, ordering, paying, pursuit of pleasure, getting a job. and undi^rstanding personal 
finances, 

IV, Summary: 

The teachers and supers isor^ along with the aides must be congratulated for a job extremely well done and for 
nuking a contribution that is of inestimable worth to human beings who are frustrated, lonely, friendless, frightened 
of the iutuTc and who feel bele:^gured by a different culture, economy and life style, Thev have truly extended a 
helping hand to our human brothers and sisters. 

The teachers are able, knowledgeable, personable, energetic, talented, creative and dedicated. 

The biggest danger is that the teacher* make such a vigoroitts effort that there is a danger of over^ helming 
fatigue. They must guard against any let dow n in (heir effort since the w ork is very importani and icm> much has been 
invested in it to let down nowl 

The teachers are achieving the established goals. There is everv reason to expect ct>niplete success. 

Warren E. Ringfer 
Teacher C^onsuitant 
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Appendix B 



Teacher Atticude Inventory \ ^ 

Beiow you will fmd a number of statements which deal with one's beliefs, attitudes or opinions abciui the Adult 
Education Program for Cuban Refugees. You will possibly agree with some of them, disagree with others and mav feel 
uncenain about some of them. 

Read each statement carefully, then circle the symbol which best expresses your own view. Work as quickly as vou 
tan without spending too much time on any one sutement. 

This attitude inventory is completely anonymous. Please do not sign this inventory. After completing this inventory- 
please return it to the office. 



SD D V A_ SA 

Strongly Disagree Disagree Uncertain Agree Strongly Agree 





The communication between the teacher and aides was 














constructive. 
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2. 


Constant individualization of instruction was re- 














quired to teach the Cuban ret i«?ee students. 
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Knowledge of adult education in essential to work- 












ing productively with Cuban refugee students. 
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The supervision given met most classroom needs. 
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There was a constant feeling of confusion about the 
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purp<>se of this educational project. 
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\Iore administrative directions were needed to aj^sist 














in dstlv le^siin ni^nnino' 
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7. 


There is little difference between teaching the 














Cuban refugees and elementary school children. 
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Team teaching would have been better than the 














teacher and aide system. 
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9. 


The inser\ice training "Artier 'ation of Sounds in 














the English Language*' was beneficial 
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The adult education program for Cuban refugees 














should have been mandatory. 
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Speaking Spanish has been or would have been 














beneficial in teaching the Cuban refugee students. 
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Teaching in the adult education program has been 














personallv rewarding. 
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13. 


Mv persona! goals for (his educational program 














have Ixfen met. 
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14. 


The administration and staff of the adult edu- 














cation program have been verv helpful. 
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The .Armv has been helpful in giving assistance to 














the adult education program. 
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Whac grade level have vou taught? eicmentarv ^: junior high sch<x)l 


— ; senior hitrh sch<K)l 
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edu<'ntjnn • nnnf ' 













What specific or broad suggestions or retommendations do you have to improve the qualitv o I education of the Cuban 
refugee stuilents? 
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